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jlast year, however, she had most unaccountably | 
| tefused several offers which had been made to her| 





“ Then be it so, and let us part, 

“ Since love like mine has failed to move thee ; 
“* But do not think this constant beart 

“ Can ever cease, ingrate, tolove thee. 
“ No—spite of all this cold disdain, 

* Tl bless the bour when first I met thee, 
“ And rather bear whole years of pain 

* Than e’en for one short bour forget thee. 

“ forget thee! No.” 


Tue bells of the church at N—— were ringing a ' 
merry peal, and the whole village was in a delight-| Company was numerous and splendid, 
ful bustle on the morning when Arthur Normanville| bert appeared to have lost his usual meiancholy, and 
completed his twenty-first year. He was the only | to share in the general festivity. The merry dance’! 


Sir Robert Normanville’s stately edifice was this 
_evening a blaze of light; variegatea lamps were 
tastefully disposed in different parts of the grounds, 
and the decorations of the ball-room presented all that 





son and heir of Sir Robert Normanville, and, from) began, and Sir Robert gazed proudly on his sen, | 


his goodness of heart and urbanity of manners, was) whose polished manners and handsome person gain- 
deservedly a general favourite with the tenants and, €¢ him many a smile from fair and high-born ladies. 
peasantry in the neighbourhood. Great prepara-| The delighted father had placed himself near to one 
tions had been some time making to celebrate his) of the windows in the ball-room, and was intently 
coming of age, and a magnificent ball was to be watching the graceful forms that flitted before him ; 
given in the evening, to which the gentry for many when suddenly his eye was caught by the figure of 
miles round were invited. Nor were the poorer @ female with whom his son was dancing. Sir Ro- 
elass forgotten, for they had an ample share in the bert involuntarily started ; for the very figure of Lady 
strong ale and good cheer abounding on the occasion. Emily Darrell stood before him, as he had last be- 

Sir Robert had been a widower for some years, | held her, radiant in youth and loveliness. ‘ But 
and all his hopes and affections centered in this son,| thisis mere illusion,” mentally ejaculated the Baro- 
who, in truth, was in every respect worthy of a fa-| net: “ I know she has been dead these many years ; 
ther’s love. | and, were she even living, could not look thus now.’ 

In early youth, Sir Robert had formed an ardent He looked again—still it was her very image, save | 
attachment to the beautiful Lady Emily Darrell.’ that the face was rather paler, and the general ex-| 
He had some reason to hope that his affection was pression of the countenance of a more pensive cast 
returned ; and, as his lineage and expectations on than that of Lady Emily’s. Sir Robert seated him- 
the score of fortune were unexceptionable, he ap-, self, still watching the lovely and interesting girl, 
prehended no rejection from the lady’s friends, Whose appearance had so much attracted him, until 
Things were in this happy train, when the sudden years seemed to fade away, and the events of his 
death of his father rendered Sir Robert’s presence) youth to pass again before him. Lady Emily, his 
necessary in the country, and it was two months be- first love—the happy hours he had experienced in 
fore he again visited the metropolis. In that time,| her society—her very look at parting, were all re-' 
what a change had taken place ! His beloved Emi-, membered. His emotion became insupportable, | 
ly no longer seemed to rejoice in his presence ; but 
all her smiles and attentions were given to Lord. tired to a private apartment until he should have, in, 
Morton, who had, during Normanville’s absence,| some degree, mastered his feelings. The quick eye 
professed unbounded admiration for the fair co- | of Arthur Normanville soon noted his father’s ab- 
quette. True, his fortune was more ample than Sir | sence ; and in part guessing the cause, he declined | 
Robert’s—but could he offer her a heart more true dancing, and descended to the library. On opening 
and affectionately devoted to her service? O, no!) the door he perceived his father standing near the | 
[t is impossible to describe the distress of Sir Robert,| fire-place. “ You are not ill, | hope, my dear Sir?” 
when he learned that Lord Morton had actually said Arthur. “No! no! A momentary indisposition, 
made proposals for his fair enslaver’s hand, and that, Which has now, I trust, passed away. Come, let us’ 


, by suitors of rank. iy 


could gratify the eye and delight the senses. The | “a 
and Sir Ro-! ther deceived me?” “Alas! yes: but is she te 


and to conceal it he hastily left the room, and re- || 


‘about two years, and the guardianship of his daugh- | acquainted with that lady !"’ he sternly inquired.— 
o_o transferred to her maternal aunt. Report spoke | “ She was on a visit to Lady Dunallan at the sam: 
|of her as being beautiful and amiable; and, as she | time with myself, and knows not of the resentment 
was an heiress, she had no lack of lovers. Within the) 


jyou entertain against her family.’’—“ Is she here to 
jnight?’’ asked Sir Robert. ‘“ She came with Lady 
|Dunallan’s party,” said Arthur. “ You knew of my 
' desire never to see or hear of the Mortons. and why 
jnot before apprize me of this ?’’—‘‘ Pardon me, my 
|dear Sir, that I have done so, but I had heard Lady 
Emily was so much like her mother, and I thought— 
I hoped—that from that cause you would regard her 
with favour.” Know yeu not, boy, that her mo 


| 
| 


blame for that? Vou loved that mother once, am Z 


to blame for loving the daughter ?” 


The Baronet rose, and paced the room in great 
agitation. Suddenly stopping before his son, he said 
—* She is, indeed, like her mother, whom I remem 
ber, even now, too well. Heaven grant that she may 
be unlike her in mind. I promised to grant you 
your request—it is your natal day, too, and I would 
not have you say hereafter, that your father stepped 
between you and happiness. No! no! When I am 
gone you shall not have cause to think harshly o! 
your parent ;”’ and the Baronet turned aside to con 
ceal his emotion. ‘ My ever kind father!— 
* Enough !”’ said Sir Robert ; “ you shall introduce 
me particularly to the lady ; if she be as good as she 


*| is beautiful, and your affection be mutual, you have 


my consent.” 

Six months after this period the union of Lady 
'Emily and Arthur took place, and the latter days of 
Sir Robert Normanville were soothed by the atten 
tions he received from his beautiful daughter-in 
jlaw. and enlivened by the playful and endearing 
| wiles of her children 





THE WOSE. 


Chairman. Well, if vou were but an inch of fortune better th 
I, where would you choose it’ 
jras. Not in my husband's nose.— Shakspeare 
* + * . . . . . 
Britain is 
A world by itseif ; and we will nothing pay 
For wearing our own auses. —Ibid 








A DISSERTATION on noses is a desideratum i 
physiognomy Considering the important statior 
|which it occupies in the “ human face divine,” it is 
surprising that it has engaged so few encomiasts in 
its favour Lavater, it is true, draws some “ lame 
and impotent conclusions”’ from it, but the phrenol 





the marriage was expected immediately. Sir Ro- 


bert resolved to set off for the Continent, but being | 


letained two days at Dover, through tempestuous 


rejoin our guests.” “ Stay, but for a few minutes,”’ | ogists treat it with a very undeserved contempt.— 
said his son ; “I have a boon to beg of you, my dear Man, in a state of nature, thinks differently ; as is 
father; will you grant it to me?” “ But why now,) preved by the honour in which it was held by the 
Arthur,” said the Baronet; “‘some other time.””— |long-nosed Indians in America, and by the mark of 





weather and adverse winds, the newspapers an- | 
nounced to him the union of Lady Emily and Lord| ‘‘ O,no, now; you shall know my reason hereafter ; 


Morton. 


This early disappointment threw a sombre shade | birth-day,” said Sir Robert, “and I trust a happy I 


over the after-life of Sir Robert Normanville. Five- | day for me. 1 will not, then, refuse you what you! 
and-twenty years had now passed away, yet Sir! ask—name it.”—* How shall I tell you—there is a! 
Robert still remembered Lady Emily in all the! being to whom I have rendered up my heart’s best! 
beauty and freshness of her youth. She died five | affections! I hope—I think—she also beholds me! 
years after her marriage, leaving one child, a daugh-|) with favour; but I wait for your sanction ere I shall | 


| . . 
| distinction lavished on it by all savage tribes, in the 


||my happiness depends upon it.’-—* This is your } shape of fish bones, rings, sticks, feathers, &c. It 


may, indeed, be called the presiding seat of instinct 
and sagacity. It is here that nature has placed the 
feelers of animals, from the gigantic proboscis to the 
delicate and diminutive antenna. 

There are noses of all kinds; hooked, acute, 
sharp, patulous, round, turned up; and all clearly 





ter. Some years after her death, Sir Robert met} tell her the fond hopes I entertain.” —“ Who, and | 
Lord Morton in London; but a cool bow of recog-|| what is she?” said Sir Robert. “ High-born and | 
uition was all that passed between them ; and, as the}, beautiful,” replied his son. “ Her name ?’”—“ Lady 
former seldom ever visited the gay world, he saw} Emily Morton.” The Baronet again involuntarily 


express some quality or condition of the moral and 
intellectual man. In short, the nose is the gnomon 
of the mental dial in the human face, and tells what 
“time of day” it is with the individual. It is the 





ne more of his Lordship, whe had new heen dead! started, and sank into a ehair. “How came you 


handle by which one is enabled t> lay hold of his 
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capacities and susceptibilities, and particularly to collected. Scipio Nasica derived his name from the |) These obvious effects were never more plainly ex- 


estimate his courage. 

The acute nose, imparted to all animals quick of 
scent by nature, indicates in man the capacity of 
research and discernment. To be nasutus, that is, 
to have a great nose,was anciently synonymous with 
being censorious, critical, and jeering. ‘Thus Mar- 
tial, ‘‘ nil nasutius huc, malignivsque.”” An aquiline 
nose, for which several conquerors have been re- 
markable, has been by some refining persons consid- 
ered to represent that thirst of blood which those 
‘ plagues of men”’ have indulged in common with 
hawks and eagles. In like manner, the high-raised 
bridge of the toman nose has been deemed an out- 
ward sign of martial courage. A thin, pmched nose 
is universally admitted to be a characteristic of sor- 
did, self-mortifying, and miserly individuals, and is 
so employed by painters, novelists, and dramatists. 
A sharp, hooked, and flexible nose, accompanies a 
propensity to acrimony and scandal, (‘‘ nimis uncis 
nasibus indulges,” says Horace, ‘ you are too cen- 
sorious ;”’) while the nasus retortus, or turned-up 
nose, is an equally admitted indication of a con- 
temptuous disposition. Persons gifted with a nasal 
expansion,(vulgarly, horse-nosed,) are generally in- 
dividuals of an enthusiastic temperament. A slight 
dilation of nostrils, to express triumph, is assigned 
to the Apollo Belvidere. By the same rule, patu- 
lous and breathing nostrJs are given by sculptors 
to their evil demons and titans, as the outward signs 
ef arrogance and defiance. Martinus Scriblerus 
tells us that “ the buccinators, or blowers-up of the 
cheeks, and the dilators of the nose, are too strong 
in choleric people, and therefore nature has direct- 
ed us to a remedy, which is to correct such extra- 
ordinary dilation by pulling the nose.” 

A variety of proverbs show the importance in 
which this feature of the facial economy has in all 
cimes been held. To thrust one’s nose into other 
men’s affairs—to put the nose out of joint—to count 
noses—to lead by the nose—to pay through the nose 
--to follow one’s nose—to bring a man’s nose to the 
grindstone—to have a good nose for a poor man’s sow 
-—to know the pottage a man loves by his nose ;— 
all these phrases exhibit proofs of an unartificial and 
proverbial system of physiognomy, applied at all 
times, and by all classes, to the nose. Some pro- 
verbs, referring to the value of the nose, are more 
whimsical. “Every man’s nose will not do for a 
shoe-horn,” is one of these. Martial says, “ It is 
not every one’s luck to have a nose.’’ Beyond a 
doubt there are some noses one meets with in the 
streets which one cannot help envying; they are so 
prying and pertinacious, so prominent and important, 
that they appear sure to make their way in the 
world. A short nose, though not so important, has 


nevertheless some advantage which the other wants; , 


ior it cannot be so easily pulled in order to provoke 
a duel, norso easily knocked off by a coup de pistolet 
when the duel is unavoidable. 

Nations are as conspicuous in deciding between 
the two characteristics of long and short noses as in- 
ilividuals. The Mexicans took great pains to give 
their children long noses ; but in Tartary the great- 
est beauties are those who have the least noses.— 
The Crim Tartars break the noses of their children 
while young, as thinking it a great piece of folly to 
have their noses standing before their eyes; and 
Ruybrook mentions the wife of the great Genghis 
Khan, the mother of Tamerlane, as a celebrated 
beauty, because she had only two holes for a nose. 
This is somewhat different from the metaphorical 
fancy of our Saxon ancestors, who could find no 
better synonymy to express a headland or promouto- 
ry than ness (the French nez) a nose, as Dungeness, 
dnverness, Sheerness ; or that of Solomon, who, as 


a particular beauty assimilated his mistress’s nose to, 


» tower. A respectable history of noses might be 


prominent share of this feature possessed by him; 
so did the great Ovid, simamed Naso; on which 


account Pope represents his flatterers persuading | naparte. 


lim that he had “a nose like Ovid’s.’’ Cicero’s 
nose was distinguished by a vetch (eicer ;) Sylla’s 
‘by a profusion of pimples. This latter made a great 
figure in ancient times, and the Athenians, while 
he was besieging them cut a number of jokes on it; 
among others, comparing it toa “mulberry, dredg- 
ed over with meal.”’* This joke, as many other jo- 
cose things often do, cost the inventors of it very 
dearly when the revengeful dictator put his nose 
within their city gates. The nose of the English 
dictator, Cromwell, appears to have been well cal- 
culated to vie with that of his Roman prototype, if we 


\emplified than in the life and fortunes of the now 
harmless, but /ate mighty conqueror, Napolean Bo- 
Without tracing his career of fame to his 
|, forlorn end, be it first of all remembered, that he 
'was born on the 15th August, 1769, and for several 
| months preceding his birth, the northern region of 
the heavens was visited by one of those blazing 
messengers, (the great comet of 170%,) and, with- 
out following his steps to the summit of his fame, 
let us pause a moment, to behold him upon it, sur 
rounded by majesty of his own creating ; himseli 
jseated on the throne of the world; Spain on his 
|west, the allotted portion of one brother; West- 
phalia, of another, on his eastern quarter ; Holland 
jon the north, having a third for her king; and 


may credit Cleveland, Birkenhead, and the other on the south, with the crown of Naples, was deck 


lampooners of the day, particularly Butler, who com- 
pared it to a comet, on account of its warty rubicun- 
dity ; a lucky thought, as it might be justly said to 
“ perplex monarchs with fear of change.” ‘* Crom- 
well’s face,” says Birkenhead, ‘“ wears natura! tiffa- 
ny, and his chin may furnish a rusty coat of mail, 
His nose is a comet in grain. Certainly it is no hu- 
man feature, but the emblem of a mandrake. And 
yet this basilisk would king it.”” The nose, indeed, 
if we may trust the witty author of Hudibras, acted 
a very prominent part among the puritan reformers. 
It may be said to have played first bassoon among 
‘them. ‘At that time,’’ says Swift, ‘‘ no doctrine 
| passed for orthodox, unless it was delivered through 
‘the nose.” “ This light,”’ quoth Hudibras, referring 
to the preachers of the time, 
inspires and acts upon 
The nose of saintlike bagpipe drone, 


Aud speaks through holiow empty soul, 
As through some trunk or whispering bole. 


In our own time Nosey (or Nasutus, as he ought 
to have been called,) plays an important part in the 
history of noses ; and one of the most witty debates 
in the House of Commons was prominently featured 
by an attack on noses, Sheridan comparing Pitt’s to 
the “ steeple of Strasburg ;”’ and Pitt retorting by 
likening that of Sheridan toa “fiery meteor.” But 
by the side of the nose that Shakspeare drew, the 
gloriously immortal nose of Bardolph, all other noses 
hide their diministied lustre ; and one may apostro- 
phise it in the very words of honest Jack— Thou 
art the admiral! thou bearest the lanthorn in the 
poop, but “tis in the nose of thee. Thou art the 
knight of the burning lamp. 
tual triumph, an everlasting bonfire light !”’ 








THE ASTROLOGER. 





THE COMETS. 

* Hast thou ne'er seen the comet's flaming light? 

* Th’ ilustrious stranger passing, terror sheds 

“ On gazing nations, from his firey train 

© Of length enormous; takes his ample round 

| * Through depths of ether; coasts unnumbered worlds 
© Of more than solar glory, doubles wide 
“ Heaven's mighty cape; and then revisits earth, 
* From the long travel of a thousand years.” 


“They fought from heaven, the stars in their courses fought against 


Sisera.”—Judyes, v. 20. 


None ef the celestial bodies have given rise to 
a greater degree of speculation and conjecture, 
than the comets: they have, in all ages, been con- 
sidered as the forerunners sometimes of especial 
good ; but more frequently of excessive evil. Thus, 
a comet, or blazing star may be presumed to have 
guided the magi, or wise men of the east, to Beth- 
lehem, as recorded with solemnity in the New Tes- 
The downfall of many states has been 
foreshown by prodigious sigiits seen in the air. Je- 
rusalem, Egypt, Rome, and many other regions de-| 
clare as much ; and. indeed, all strange and unu-| 


tament. 


Oh, thou art a perpe- 


ed the husband of his sister! At every poitn were 
his military dukes, and minor relatives posted ; 
and the validity of his solid greatness seemed ra 
tified by his illustrious marriage with the Arch- 
duchess of Austria. Could any thing human ap- 
pear more stable than the monarchy ef France in 
IS11? But, at the meridian of his glory, a comet 
of prodigious character came to witness his eminent 
station. Returning from its perihelion, that magni 
ficent luminary became faintly perceptible at the 
beginning of September, 1511, at which time it 
was vertical in the latitude of Corsica, and the 
southern extremity of France. Its splendour con 
tinued to increase until, blazing with unspeakable 
splendour, it hovered over the latitude of Panis! 
| Having traversed the heavens in such a track as to 
|'reign vertically over every degree ot latitude from 
i the south to the north of France ; and it is worthy 
| of notice, that its highest degree of lustre was at 
that precise time when it was on the meridian and 
zenith of Paris, at noon-day. It then retreated 
towards the south; retracing back the whole ot 
France, until it vanished over the latitude of Cor 
sica. Can any reflecting mind fail to associate the 
appearance of this illustrious messenger of the 
skies with the fate of Napoleon’? Let it, also, be 
remembered, that during the few latter weeks ot 
his life, whilst the spirit of his mortal existence 
was gradually evaporating, the same blazing star of 
fate again appeared; as though it came a bark, 
launched on the calm, wide, azure sea of heaven, 
to meet his soul expiring, and bear it hence to its 
realm of rest. 

Let its errand be what it might, these facts we 
know—that at his birth it ministered—it came again 
and testified his fame—once more it came to beam 
upon his bier! 

Bonaparte always employed the most celebrated 
sidereal artist; and it is well known to many that 
they foretold his rise to imperial dignity, nearly five 
years before it happened; and the very extraordi 
|\nary advancement towards the summit of earthly 
| fame, and the complete attainment of his ambitious 
object, was more owing to the sage forecast of his 
chief Astrologer, than to the capacities of his own 
mind, or the wisdom of his administrations ; and it 
was from acting in direct opposition to his adviser 
who had been the chief instrument of his eleva 
tion, that he, in the end, sunk beneath disasters 
Having surmounted with his throne the highest pin 
nacle of the world, at taking his seat upon it, he 
saw himself so environed with vassal kingdoins 
that he fancied even fate could not upset him ; and, 
growing giddy with the vanities that dazzled him 
on his lofty seat, he lost sight of his obligations t 
astrology, persisting in the pursuit of projects in 
downright detiance of the inauspicious aspects ot 


sual apparitions of this nature are generally follow-| the stars; instead of waiting patiently in his pa 
jed by direful effects ; such as convulsions of the Jace, as warmed by his philosopher, until the viru 


earth, insurrections, wars, and change of dyna 


—_——-— 





Plutarch’s Life of Sylia 


sties! 


| lence of the unfortunate aspects had abated. The 


| consequence is well known to al! 
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Enough has, I trust, been advanced already to con-|| faded from my recollection. Yet there is always 
vince every impartial mind, which shall attentively || something in reality that fall far short of imagination. 
weigh the nice agreement between cause and ef- || My fancy, from the pencil of Shakspeare, had swell- 
fect, that from the instant we first draw breath in| ed the cliffs far beyond their natural limits. After 
this world, to the latest moments of our transitory| the first emotion of interest and curiosity, I could 
and fleeting existence, we are entirely subservient | not conceive the fishermen to be as small as mice, 
to an influence ; and which we seldom can entirely | nor the tall anchoring bark diminished to her boat. 
avert or avoid by any exertion of human prudence, | how soon will a few moments of experience sweep 
although we certainly may, by making use of times | away years of imagination !”’ 
and seasons, greatly ameliorate the effects : it being | 
always worthy te be held in remembrance, that |} Liserty.—What a high value ought we to set 
both stars and planets, with the whole machinery) 0M liberty ; since without it, nothing great or suitable 
of creation, are also subservient to the will of the} to the dignity of human nature can be possibly 
Supreme Being ; who can dispense with their in- | produced ! Slavery is the fetter of the tongue, the 
fluences and agency at pleasure. A religious ado- | chain of the mind, as well as of the body ; it embit- 
ration animates the mind of the Astrologer, which | ters life, sours and corrupts the passions, damps the 
becomes convinced of the omnipotence of God, by! towering faculties'implanted within us, and stifles, 
the work of the creation, causing him to exclaim, | the birth, the seeds of every thing that is amiable, 
How infinite are thy bounteous blessings upon) generous, and noble. Reason and freedom are our 
earth! How truly wonderful is the motion and in-|)/own, and given to continue so; we are to use, but 
fluence of the heavenly orbs, whose operations re- cannot resign them without rebelling against Him 
gulate the destinies of empires, and produce the | who gave them. 
happiness or misery of mortals. RaPHuaet. | 

a 2 vei s a attentions to a young and handsome woman, either 
ANECDOTE AND WIT. the daughter, or in the service of a tobacco-merchant, 
» : 2 ————= upon one of the quays in Paris, on Wednesday last, 

Mouiy Asrore.—I he London and Dublin Ma- paid hera visit at evening. The next day this unhappy 
gazine contains a splendid engraving of the cele- |. abused young woman, learnt that her lover had 
brated Madame de Genlis, by Cooper, of London.) married another female. In a state of desperation, 
Phere are probably few of our readers who have she went out, and gained the outside of a neighbour- 
not heard and admired the beautiful Irish air of ing bridge, from which she precipitated herself, and 
‘* Molly Astore ;” but we believe very few of those dashed out her brains against a boat. A few hours 
readers have ever seen the Irish words which origi- \after, the new married man gave a nuptial! banquet, 
nally accompanied that air; these words are Wor- | 4+ a fraiteur’s a few steps from the house in which 
thy of the delightful music to which they were his victim were deposited 
then “married.” They are generally ascribed to 
M’Casse, the friend of Caro.ran. The Irish copy 
ties, (along with many other admirable originals,) 
in the hands of Mr. Hardiman, of Dublin. The fol- 
lowing version is from the pen of another gentle- 
man, Mr. Tuomas Furtone, whose productions 
have contributed so materially to support the po- 
etic celebrity of Ireland. 

Oh Mary, dear, bright, peerless flower, 
Viide of the piants of Nair; 

Bebold me droop, through each dull hour, 
lo soul-consuiming care. 

In irieands—io wine—where joy was found— 
No jow L now can see, 


But still. when pleasure reigns arouad, 
t sivh—and think of thee. 











Love.—A young man having paid very pointed 








| the remains of 





Rurar simpricrry.—A young Cockney lady, 
whose ideas of country life were formed from read- 
ing Thomson’s Seasons, received an invitation to 
spend a few weeks with her aunt, about fifty miles 
from London; and was completely disappointed at 
the total absence of that Arcadian simplicity which 
she had pictured to herself ina country life. One 
day, however, she considered herself fortunate, by 
encountering a shepherd returning from the fields, 
with crook in hand. “ Youth,”’ said she, ‘‘ why have 
you not your pipe with you?” “ Kekase, Ma’am,” 

| answered he, “I ha’n’t got no backee.”’ (tobacco.) 





The cuckeoo’s notes I love to hear, 
When suminer warms the shies; 
When iresh the banss and brakes appear, 
And all che flowers around us rise 5 
Torat biithe Lird sings her songs se clear, 
And she wings where the sunbeams shine— 
Tier vouce is sweet—but Mary, dear, 
Not half so sweet as thine. 


Rats !—An innkeeper lately complaining to a gen- 
tleman, that his house was greatly infested with rats, 
and that he would willingly give a considerable sum 
to get rid of them, was on the following morning thus 
accosted by a Frenchman, after he had received his 
bill. “I vill assure you, sir, I shall tell you vich 
vay you shall get rid of de rat.” “1 will be much 
obliged to you if you can,”’ replied the landlord.— 
** Vell den, only charge de rat us you charge me, and 
I'll be hanged if de rat ever come to your house again !”” 


From flower to flower, I've idly stray’e, 
lve wandered many 4 mile, 

I've met with many a blooming maid, 
And owned ber charms the while; 

I've gaz’d on some that seemed fair, 
Bui when thy looks I see, 

I find there’s none that can compare, 
Ny Mary. dear, with thee 








Dover Cirrrs.—‘‘I shall never forget the first} Tiwe.—There are sorrows, during which, it seems 

time I approached the Clitis at Dover. My heart as if time, that never paused before, delighteth t 
was bounding with the gaiety of youth, blended with | sand still. It is thus with those who are suddenly be- 
the impulse of enthusiasm. The description of Shaks- yeaved of happiness, without entirely losing the 
peare had so long been engraven on my mind, that hope of regaining it. They wait impatiently for 
the idea had almos: assumed the strength and dura- | the decision of destiny—they watch the stream of 
bility of a matter of fact. The curiosity to ascertain eyents—but it passes peacefully by them—and time 
whether that cliff was the exact original of the bard || and chance, that comes to all, seem never to come 
of Avon, was one of the prevailing feelings of the’ to the unfortunate. 
moment. I approached the beetling cliff by sea. 
Phe afternoon was beautiful, the sea was bright, To cLeAn 
ihe breeze was cooling, and the ship rolled over the the picture well with a sponge, dipped in warm 
waves with a sort of gaiety and pleasure. How diffi- beer, let it become very dry, and wash it with 
cult it is to separate fact from imagination in the en- 
thusiastic moments of youth! I looked up the heavy 
rocks, and could scarcely banish the idea that I did 
notsee Mad Tom looking over one of the projecting 
precipices. The dizzy heights of Dover Castle,! only mends bad ones by concealing the faults of the 
and city itself, which I had gazed upon with interest, | colouring 





PICTURES PAINTED IN ori.—Clean 


liquor of the finest guin dragon, dissolved in fair 
water. Never use blue starch, which tarnishes 
and cuts out the colouring ; nor the white of eggs, 
which casts a thick varnish over the pictures, and 


AGKEEARLE SURPRISE.—A corespondent of the 
London “ European Magazine,” who furnishes an 
account of the principal American painters, con 
cludes with this story. 

“] will give you a pleasant anecdote of Sully. A 
husband wishing to surprise a beloved wife on her 
birth day, came to Sully, and got him to paint his 
portrait “‘on the sly.”” It was begun forthwith, and 
Sully was to have it carried home and put up, while 
the wife was out. But before it was half done, the 
wife paid him a visit by stealth. “ Pray, Mr. Sully,” 
said she, “could you not contrive, thmk you, to 
make a portrait of me by such a day, (Sully stared, ) 
for that is my birth day, and I should like of all 
things to surprise my husband.”” ‘* Why-a-a,” 
Sully, seeing that she had no idea of the trick; “I 
do believe that I could; and if you will manage t 
draw your husband away the night before, I will 


saul 


have the picture hung up for you and all ready to re 
ceive you in the morning.” “* Delightful '” said she 
To work he went, therefore,and so closely was he run 
that once or twice he had to let the busband out of 
one door on tip-toe. Well, the portraits were fin 
ished: they were very like. The night before the 
birthday arrived, and Sully finding both parties away 
each being decoyed away by the other, hung them up 
(the pictures, not the parties.) in their superb frames 
just where they required to be hung The rest of 
the story we may as well skip, for who shall describe 
the surprise of both, when the wife got up early, and 
the husband got up early, both keeping their coun 
tenances to a miracle, and each feigning an excus¢ 
to lead the other into the room where the portraits 


hung side by side 





Conrinmation.—An old woman presenting herselt 
to be confirmed, the Bishop asked her if he had not 
seen her there before. ‘ Yes, your Grace,’’ was th: 
reply. ‘* Why, then do you come again 1” ** Because 


your Grace, I think ’tis good for the rheumatis 





!—-A careless barber, trimming a cus 


Dexvreriry 
tomer’s ears, put him to great pain and uneasiness 
“Are you trimming my left ear now?” says the 
man. * No, Sir, not till I have done the right.” 
* Oh! only I thought by what I felt you were pas 
sing through to my left ear without going round 





MANAGING A THEATRE.—The elder Colman said 
in his pamphlet, written concerning his quarrel with 
the late Messrs. Harris and Ruthertord, ‘‘ Managing 
a Theatre, is like stirring a fire, which every man 
thinks he can do better than another. Now, J stir 
a fire better than any man in England !” 


mr. 


SivTiING UP AND powNn.—In a recent conversatiol 
between two gentlemen, on the subject of sitting uy 
at night, with the sick, one of them remarked that he 
could not “ stand sitting up,’ to which the other very 
gravely replied that he did not mind “ sifting 1 
if he could “ lie down.”’ 





Frenzy Love.—A young man of a rich family in 
the Fauxbourg, St. Denis, having conceived a lively 
affection for a young woman whom his family refus 
ed to allow him to marry, shot himself through th 


heart on the thirteenth July 





Greece.—The Polanders, and principally the Po- 
lish ladies, show much warmth in the cause of the 
At Warsaw, and m the principal cities ot 


Philhellenic 


Greeks 
the kingdom of Poland, 
have been organized, and the ladiew of the highest 


cotmmiunittee 


rank have charged themselves with the collections 





Pouiteness.—No man, who entertains a higl 


opinion of his pedigree, person, or purse, and be trays 


that sentiment in company, can be truly polite 





A lady in Philadelphia, lately shook an eye out 


‘of her head by sneezing—it was not mjured, how 
q 
ever, by the accident for it was a gless one 
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ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPTS. |Miss K. is so handsome in ber face, that the very Whenever a man begins to resolve not to doa 
: it ES LSE A: ees | Stars seem to twinkle down upon her with approba-| thing, it is just at that time that he is in the most 
tion. Miss L., on the contrary, is not distinguished | danger of doing it. The old French proverb used 
at first sight, but gains on acquaintance—soon be-| to please me much, (I will not give it in the origi 
gins to delight you by a thousand little sweet ways inal, as the literati of the cits seem only to study the 
and intelligent actions, till she gradually steals away | dead languages,) that “the effort to forget, makes 
Tue world is so completely inundated with poets, wr — heart. ; : us remember the more.” Let any one of my pret- 
novelists, and writers of romance, that the public | The lady in question was the most deceitful and ity readers sit right down and resolve to go to sleep, 
are in constant doubt of what is truth and what fic- priainoes cheat that ever crossed the pathway of and, the dulness of my composition to the contrary 
tion. To a mere narrator of events this is a misfor- PT bewildered man. But I will come to the point. notwithstanding, she will keep awake all night. 
tune. If attempt to describe any thing which is || She was rich, beautiful, and of high rank. Charles) When! wasa very young man, I once, all of a sud 
was young, of brilliant talents, and eager in ary 7 weggad amazingly fond of a lady whom, to this day, 
offame. They met, and the gentleman saluted her! I have never forgotten. To be sure the wound in 
as the first object to be won, in accordance with his | my heart is not painful, but there is the scar. Now 
grand design. After some time, he gained a pro-| I remember her with coolness and deliberation, I 
mise of her hand, which she determined to bestow | cannot for the life of me say why I fell in love with 











Che Mlanvderer. 


No XI. 











not seen every day in the streets, I suppose I shall’ 
be classed among those airy beings who envelope | 
moral nature in a dreamy mist, and cause the sim-| 
ple populace to lose the distinction between right | 
and wrong. No matter, I will go on. The lady| 


with whom my friend concluded to fall in love, was| 
as perfectly beautiful as woman could be. She was} 


against the will of her friends, (but so they said) |her; yet I have not the slightest doubt that, under 
merely for the purpose of being contrary. The match, | the same circumstances, I should do just so again. 1 
however, could not be concluded without some pre- | was affected by one of those passions which come, 


a creature of so much loveliness, that Charles, who | 
had been at first merely allured by the fortune and | 
extensive influence of her family, really became so | 
entangled, that even had he wished it, retreat would 





liminary arrangements, one of which was, that the | uncalled for, upon the mind—pass over it like the 
whole of her fortune should be settled on her by a shadow of a summer cloud, and disappear, we 
marriage countract. | scarcely know when or why. There was nothing 
ave been impossible. What is beauty, Mr. Morris,| This gave no uneasiness to the thoughtless ad- definite or rational about it, as it had neither been 
that the proud soul should bow down before its si- | Venturer. He thought that ut he once got the lady | adopted by contemplation or sanctioned by reason 
lent fascination, and the strong man be led like jin his power, either by influencing her affections, Instead of affording a settled path to follow, and a 
lion caught in silken thread by the hand of an in-/ OF exciting her fears, he could do with her fortune as certain object to pursue, it was, like nearly all 
fant? Wherein consists its power? The lady se- ihe pleased. The benevolent parent at length anx- youthful love, merely an unrestrained indulgence ; 
duced him into a bondage, more irretrievable than | !0Us for his daughter’s happiness, consented to her wherein the soul finds itself impelled through an en 

that of an inquisitorial dungeon. She looked light . || union with the man she seemed to love, and the chanted element, and spreading itself upon the fairy 
she moved eloquence ; she breathed conviction. | ceremony was performed. ‘By the assistance of the i flood, allows itself to be borne along, in a voluptuous 
Excuse the language of passion, in describing what | father, Charles soon found himself in a lucrative situ- repose, without resisting a current so gentle and 
passion felt. She had one of those faces which ar- | ation under government, with the path of promotion | sweet. I never had conceived a thought of how all 
rest the wandering gaze, and suddenly ruffle the open before him. He now determined to be in- |this would terminate; but, just like a boy for the 
most tranquil heart—the sight of which touches a dustrious ; and as he really adored his wife, and | first time treading the labyrinths of this delicious 
new chord of feeling, and vibrates through the soul oman every prospect of being able soon to rise above | passion, the present moment absorbed every facul 

like the music of an enchanting dream. Her finely | the level of common men, he already began to de- \ty of my soul. It was, therefore, with a pang, as 
formed head ; her complexion so fair; the blue eyes| ride the quondam fears of his conscience, and to |though I had received a dagger in my heart, that I 
so bright and so bewitching; and the mouth of|!ook upon himself as one on whom, after all her heard the object of my constant meditations was 
sweetness ; the softly shaded cheek; the exquisite | storms, the sun of fortune shone with unclouded | engaged to be married. Then I made a resolution 
ringlets that rolled in riot around a neck, and—but / splendour. He was mistaken ; his affairs gradual- to forget her; and you will believe me, sir, when I 
stop—has not all this been said before? Yes, and ily assumed a different appearance. From several | assert that I found it impossible. But suppose we go 
alas, poor author, too late in the world. Whata pity it} occurrences, so trifling as scarely to deserve no-/ back to the subject, for I hate digression. 

és I was not born ten centuries ago. It has all been|jtice, his mind had been lately impressed with a! As soon as Charles agreed with himself to think 
told in verse and song to the lyre, with sounds of |doubt as to his wife’s affection. With horror and | nothing more about it, he thought of nothing else. 
such melting harmony, that the faint note which | | disgust he banished the suspicion ; for her beauty || morning, noon, and night. He was very angry at 
can elicit seems. in comparison, like “ the vile ‘had so strongly wrought upon his imagination, thatthe idea that he was bound by the marriage con 

squeaking of the long-necked pipe.” Let it suffice | the idea was like a pang of those sufferings, said to | tract, but he could not help it. I never heard how 
to say, that her’s was the face and form which haunt! be entailed on guilt during the endless agony of an) the affair eventuated, but if my private opinion 
ihe fancy, long after the object has departed from |hereafter. Nevertheless, the reflection returned—| would be of any use to you, I can’t believe there 
the eye. So ripe and sound, so fairly proportioned again he shook it off, and yet, again it came steal- | was any thing in it. Tuomas Quincr 





| 


to beauty’s finest standard ; so full of graces, glances, |ing back upon him, like some fiend of hell, haunt- \ — - . 

glows, and all such heart-takers and peace-disturb- | ing him in the depth of his solitude and the darkness H THE REPOSITORY. 

ers, that the soul of man, like the great fish, en-|/ of his slumbers. The object of his suspicion was a aa 

snared by the hair-line, when he flounces “ indig- || boy of nineteen ; he was a dark-eyed, black-haired, | 

nant of the guile,” strives lustily to break the spell, | young traveller, who had seen a great deal of the| THE LOVERS. 

but strives in vain. Beautiful as the angel was, there || world, and profited by his experience. He united||) Ross Davenport laughed at her lover's rhapso 

ends all praise of her. In respect to all the virtues, the most fascinating manners and prepossessing ap- i dy—young as she was, and dear as Kentish had ever 

she was a beggar. Nature, the cunning old dame, | pearance, with the profound duplicity of an imp.—|| been to a heart which had never enshrined another 

notwithstanding all the abuse she has received for}, Double hatred was awakened by the cunning of his | mage in its bloomy recesses, she remembered they 

her partiality and ceaseless crueltics, is a much |) machinations; for even when his guilt of any thing || had not met for ten long months, and as she archly 

more even dealer than some folks imagine. In good, was so clear, that he himself was conscious it was || glanced at the handsome and animated countenance 
before her, and saw no vestige of attenuated care, 


or deeply indented anxiety on its fine features, sh« 
only repaid his raptures by a smile of provoking 
incredulity. 

“ Rose,” pursued the lover, “ you think me in 














truth, she does distribute her favours, generally | undoubted, he managed some how or other, to leave | 
speaking, with an even hand, by never alloting a |no breach open for attack—to have glossed over) 
beauty but that is marred by some defect, reducing 'the whole affair beyond your power of censure—to | 
the pride of comeliness of person, by means of ugli- || leave you with a firm conviction of his criminality, 

ness of mind ; by placing huge noses between hand- ‘yet without the slightest testimony to enable you | 
eome eyes ; by making ringlets of surpassing texture | to convince others; and decry the seeming simpli- || sincere’ —and as he spoke, he fixed his dark blue 
often cover only an empty head ; and causing a deli-|| city of his demeanour, when the matter was settled || eyes on her almost reproachfully ; but as he gazed 
cious soul and endearing fancy to breathe through | —you, and you alone, could detect in the smiling se- || the look softened into one of the deepest tender 
lips of only ordinary shape and colour ; she manages lrenity of his eye, a sneer of devilish triumph that he||ness. Rose Davenport had not yet attained her 
to keep all upon a tolerable level, allowing few to had cheated you once w ith impunity, and could do | eighteenth year--her figure was so beautifully and 
cise far above, or to sink much beneath it. My) it again. To fall into the hands of this gentleman | yet diminutively moulded, that it appeared to be the 
friend, Mr. Z. for example, has long legs, but then | was the dreadful fate of Charles; who, however,'!| work of fairies—her eyes were of the most spark 

he has a good head and an honest heart. Reverse | used all his endeavours against it. His reason, as well || ling black—her lips of the most lively coral—the 


it—my other friend, Mr. T.’s legs, are of a very | ashisself-love told him that it could not be; and how- | freshness of youth and the glow of happiness were 
genteel length, breadth, and shape, but his heart) ever powerful was the ominous and unaccountable | impressed on every feature—her long, dark hair, un 
acts only with a ceaseless treachery and cunning. || gloom which brooded over his mind, he determined, 
which his bead cannot control, prevent, or conceal. i with a fierce resolution, to think of it no more. 


i . ° 
wreemegeras even by a comb, hung in clustering and 


shining ringlets, not only over her brow, but far be 
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— A CER 
low her waist—she was, indeed, so fair that her love- 
liness was seen at the first glance, and felt at the 
next heart-throb—seen, felt, and no more forgotten | 

** Rose,” he repeated more gently, “ you must) 
not doubt me—Oh ! did you know what I have suf- 
fered during the last ten tedious months! they have} 


————— —_ LK ———— 
band ; found fault, severally, with his features, his | inviolate regard. Solitary and inconsolabie, she 
form, and the tone of his voice, and even the cut of seems wholly absorbed in the delicate remembrance 
his coat; and finally declared, in an audible whis-! of the tenderness and virtue of the deceased.— 
per, that they cannot conceive what could induce | Morning and evening we find her officious in the 
Mr. Kentish to marry Miss Davenport, when he |) same sacred duties—we behold her 


might certainly have made a much better match ; \ “ Like Patience on a monument, smiling at grief.” 





seemed years, centuries, to me ; my fears have fore-| 
told a thousand dangers to my hopes—I have thought’ 
of you by day, and dreamt of you by night—I have’! 
seen you in every moon-beam that has pierced my 
chamber—in every sun-ray that has glanced across 
my path !” 

** Rhapsody ! rhapsody !’’ cried the idol, “ mere 
words of course. Spencer Kentish, I have not now) 
to learn that you will never die of a broken heart— 
[I can answer for myself—you have doubtless at times 
forgotten me amid the beauties by whom you have 
been surrounded, and on my part I will not deceive 
you. I have thought of you many, many times, yet 








not to mention my (chez moi) becoming a party in Nothing in the Roman ages of gallantry and love, 
certain little scenes; rather in the Bombastes Fu- can surpass the devotion of this artless and roman- 
rioso style, which I have heard delicately hinted at tic Hindoo. Phedra in love with Hypolitus—Cle- 
in families.” | opatra, with the asp upon her arm, expiring in ec- 

*« T will not be angry,” said the laughing Spencer, | stacy for Atony—a Capulet, with poison to her lips, 
“even though I cannot make you serious for 4|/in comparison with the dignified sympathy and fer- 
moment.” __ ||vid passion of this Juliet of the east 

And Spencer was not angry; for, but a few) Remote from the society of her kindred, it is an 
weeks elapsed ere the lively Rose Davenport be- inquiry, who befriended the mourning idolator? 
came his wife. She was young in years, but she | how did she subsist what sheltered her from the 
was old in attention ; for a nature so ardent as her’s, || pide tempests of that torrid clime ? 
outran the cold pace of custom ; and often when her || To the humanity of the Brahmins of Muxabadad 
changeless gaiety formed the brightest ornament) ,.4 Rajamahl she was indebted for the few simples 





there have been moments when I have almost for- 
gotten that we had ever met; not that I love you 
the less, Spencer,” she added, laughingly, “‘ though 
I have neither seen you dance the slack-rope in the; 
moon-light, nor spelt your name in blazing letters 
on asun-beam. However, as we have met again, 
it doubtless behooves us, as true hero and heroine, to 
acquaint each other, that during the period of our! tion is arrested, as he saunters on the banks of the 
separation the earth was stationary ; the stars be-|| consecrated Ganges, by a spectacle which awak- 
came absolutely dark lanterns, and the sun got so ‘ens every tender emotion of the heart. 

cold that it had a violent fit of the ague, and then) 





angry, Rose, even though | cannot make you serious 
for one moment.” 





From Senter’s travels in India. 


EXTRAORDINARY INSTANCE OF LOVE, 





in a mock-melancholy tone, ‘“ were awful—furs|] saw a beautiful Hindoo girl, bending her head, 
became positively such a price that they were real-| her bosom suffused with the tender agonies of love, 
ly unbuyable, and even cat-skins were in general | weeping in silence. Here, amid the silent recesses 
Tequest. 
shoulders to expel the cold, and several old ladies’ ter of sorrow, strewing, with religious respect, the 
made additional draperies of the hammer-cloths of | the most fragrant flowers over the body of a belov- 
their carriages——”’ led hero. I had purposely extended my excursion 

** Then, Rose,” interrupted the lover, “ you do i up the Ganges to be a witness of this aflecting— 
indeed doubt me, and you can jest at my misery.”’ | this lovely scene. By the request of Captain Fra- 


“] will not doubt you’’—and the laughter that ‘sier, of his majesty’s 78th Highland regiment, I 


danced in her bright black eyes was hidden by their visited this spot, sacred to the mystic bonds of love. 
jong silken lashes, as with a crimson flushing of | From that interesting and intelligent officer I col- 
cheek and brow, she murmured, ‘‘ To doubt that jected the story of her love, her fidelity, and afflic 
which we wish, is to do penance ourselves, for the tions. She became the mistress of a British officer, 
implied transgression of another.” ||a Major in the East-India Company's service, in 
“* My dear, dear Rose!” and again Spencer was | the year 1790. During ten years’ severe service, 
in a rapture, “ then we will part no more.” \in this inclement region, she accompanied him in 
Rose Davenport was the very creature of feeling ; || every campaign, faithful to him in every distress 
her heart bounded to meet the ardent tenderness of } incident to a military life in India. Though nvt 
her lover’s, but her thoughts at the moment reverted | connected in the solemn rites of marriage, he was 
to her sole remaining parent. ‘ Spencer,” she said | true to the being whom he protected. 
softly, ‘ you are too impetuous—remember, I have | 
a mother” — i 
** And should Mrs. Davenport approve ?”’ 





| ner of his joys and sorrows, giving joy and pleasure 
|'to him in the hours of festivity and love. Thus, 
“I shall, perhaps, not be inexorable,” and again | the faithful partner in his toils, death awakened her 
Rose blushed vermilion. |, bosom to a loss she could never forget, or sufficient- 
“* Nay, then you are mine—mine for ever!” cried ly deplore. We now behold this interesting Hin 
Spencer, and all his soul sparkled in his eyes. | doo performing the last offices of mourning friend- 
“* On my honour,” said Rose, rallying, ‘* your ar-'| ship. 
rangement is an admirable one! Your fancy, like | 
the wooden horse in the Arabian Tales, needs but joys, her felicity and hopes. He was buried not 
the loosening of a single peg, and whiz ! it has tra- | far from Rajamahl, amid some very lofty palm trees. 
velled leagues ere others have time even to think It is now near three years since she has officiated as 
ef the journey. Now, this little scheme of yours in-|| the mourning priestess in the solitary groves of Ra- 
volves more than you have probably considered. ‘jamahl. Her bosom still beats with the tumults of 
Mrs. Davenport—but I must not think of my mo-| melancholy love. Still he lives in her memory, 
ther at such a moment’’—and, as she spoke, a start-| which, faithful to its trust, recalls him from the 
ing tear confessed that to dwell on her parting with! tomb. 
her mother, would be, indeed, effectually to banish! Unwearied in the pious charge, she daily decks 
the tinge of pleasantry, which Spencer's energy had | the turf with flowers, gathered from the surround 
mspired. ‘‘ Mr. Kentish then will become possessed ing vallies. No worldly care steals to her bosom t 
of a wife, of which he has as much need as a mo- ' fright the image of her derarted lover. No parent 
iern fine lady of a wild Indian waiting-woman ; and) no child interrupts the unavailing sighs which echo 
{, poor little Rose Davenport, wo is me! I’m to be through the wood. 
hung in chains, and exhibited like a tame bear, un-| At the rising of the sun, she performs her daily 
fil all my “ dear five hundred friends” have con-) offerings— alling the splendid luminary of th 


of his existence, did Spencer repeat, “‘ I will not be | 


In the province of Bengal, the traveller’s atten-| 


I approached the hallowed spot which covers the 
turned to anicicle ! The consequences,”’ she added, | dust of a brave and affectionate man. At his tomb | 


Counsellors wore their wigs across their) of a beautiful grove, 1 found this mourning daugh-| 


In health and sickness she was the devoted part- | 


The hero has departed; and with him fled her | 


\for Vauxhall, t 
Serpents were 


sratnlated me on my good fortune in getting a hus-' world, to witness the sanctity and sincerity of her "other in a contrery direct 


|; which nursed her, amid her sufferings and seclu- 
sion. Rice was her food—* the crystal spring her 
|| drink—her food the stranger’s alms. 1 went to see 
her and my heart was touched with pity.” A smal] 
| cottage, thatched with the leaves of the palm tree, 
| was the nightly retreat of this widow of grief. She 
had, in consequence of her affection for this chris- 
tian, forfeited her standing among the members of 
| her religion. By the discipline of the idolatrous 
sect among whom she received her birth and edu- 
cation, cobabition with a christian condemned her 
| to contempt and disgrace. She made the sacrafice 
||\—all for love. In the chaste embraces of that ho- 
ly flame, she forgot her gods—her temples—her 
religion, and her country. In imitation of the he- 
roine of the Paraclete, she exclaimed, “ Curse on 
all laws but those which love has made.” Such 
|, constancy and veneration for the relics of a British 
| officer, drew the attention of every traveller who 
visited the upper provinces of Bengal. Celebrated 
for her picty and patience, she was an object of 
universal curiosity. In a particular manner she ex. 
cited the attention of the British officers who were 
witnesses to the devotion of the beautiful apostate 
Hindoo. The fortune, and indelicate 
wrongs of Abelard and Eloisa, have long since 
been celebrated in British verse. The inspired 
Sapphic notes of Pope have raised a monument to 
the constancy of Eloisa, more lasting than the mar- 
ble of the Paraclete. But the Eloisa of Rajamahl, 
forgetting by the world forgot, is left amid her sor- 
‘rows, and her grief unnoticed by the bard, and un- 
\\immortalized in verse. The soul of this fond and 
doating Indian, seemed wholly absorbed in the me 
mory of the heroism and love of the deceased 


adverse 


Lost to this world, she scemed a captive, extend- 
jing her hopes and expectations towards another, 
iappier clime, where 





| ©“ Wish meets wish, in blessing to be blessed 
* No aching void left pressing in the breast. 
MANUPACTURE OF INDIGO 


} 


The plant from whence indigo is drawn, grows 
in several parts of the East-Indies. It somewhat 
nd rises to the height of from 


bearing a flower like that of a 


resembles rosemary, a 
three to four feet 
thistle, and having a seed like senegreck. When the 
plant arrives at a certain height, and the leaves are 
in good condition, they are stripped from the stalks 
ind thrown into large pits half filled with water 
Here they are bruised and stirred about till the 
water appears very thick and muddy; and after a 
few days’ settling, the water is drawn off, and the 
slimy sediment taken up in baskets ; it is then made 
‘in flat cakes, and afterwards dried in the sun 





A pvii.—Among the announcement of fire-works 
he other evening, we read that three 
to be ‘following each 


exhibited, 
a 
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{tj We have changed our Carrier. The Mirror will be 
delivered, and the bills collected, by another person, in fu 
ture. Subscribers who may be ueglected, will please send 
word to the office. 

Generosity.— We perceive that the daily papers, (with very 
few exceptions,) have announced the transfer of the Courier. 
We sincerely thank them for their courtesy. It is another 
evidence of their good willtoward us Several editors, bow- 
ever, have fallen into an error, which it is our business to cor- 
rect. It has been stated, that the Courier was sold. This is 
not the fact. Mr. Tryon, with a spirit of liberality which can 


never be forgotten, generously made us a present of it. At the 
time he did so, we know he had been solicited to sell it. Its} 


full value was offered, but he declined connecting his publica- 
tion with any other journal except the Mirror He has given 
his reasons. We republished them in our last. Words can- 
not express our feelings upon this occasion. —By the aid of a 
generous antagonist (for such he was) we have been mate- 
rially benefited. He would accept of no compensation. We 
thanked him, and he was satisfied. Nearly all his subscribers 
have extended their patronage to the Mirror, and, it gives us 
pleasure to add, that they have generally expressed their en- 
tire satisfaction with the arrangement Neither industry nor 
perseverance will be wanting to merit their support 


ELxpedition.—On Friday, the 14th ultimo, a gentleman call- 
ed on Mr James Connon, No. 1 Murray street, with ** Scenes 
in Asia,” a work of one hundred and twenty-four pages, Smo 
requesting him to stereotype the same with despatch. On 
the 15th the type was putin case, and cn Tuesday morning 
the copy was furnished. Ip six days thereafter, the work was 
completed ina neat and elegant manuer, and ready for deli- 
very. From this statement it will Le seen that tour days were 
occupied in setting the types, one in casting the plates, and 
one in finishing them. Thus we have an instance of expedi- 
tion in stereotyping, unparaiicled iu this country, at ouce as- 
tonishing and praise worthy 





Chatham.—This establishment will probably open in the 
course of a month. It will be greatly improved during the 
recess, but we are sorry to hear a large chandelier is to be 
hung in the centre. This is bad taste. It is of no manner of 
service. It diminishes, in appearance, the size of the circle 
in front of the stage, obstructs the view, and ruins the eye- 
sight of the audience ! 


A friendly hint.—The manager of one of our theatres could 
be ruined by a well directed pen; only tell the people what 
they all believe already, and the thing is certain. We have 
received many communications relative to his conduct. Let 
it be remembered we wont interfere with the disputes of ac. 
tors. They should be confined to the green room. But the 
public deportment of any man is a fair subject for investiga- 
tion.—Look out for breakers 


Coram's Champion.—Vhe author of “ Journals of the 
Ocean” is wrong. We never edited the Courier. The arti- 
cle quoted by him was written by Mr. Tryon. “ The ma 
Ker’s nawe was stamped upon the blade.” We wonder how 
it could have been mistaken. 


Woodworth's Melodies.—The subsevip tion list for this work 
is augmenting daily, aud we take this opportunity of inviting 
such of our readers as intend patronizing their old friend, 
(and which of them will not?) to send their names, numbers 
of copies, style of binding, Ke. to this office. ‘The troutis- 
piece to the volume will represent * My Father's Farm” 
the mill-pond, and mill in the distance, the meadow, orchard, 
wild wood, cottage, dairy-house, well, and a thirsty swain 
drinking from the * Old Oaken Bucket.” The vignet of the 
title will represent reapers regaling upon “ the Watermelon.” 
The work will soon be put to press, and as the number ef co- 
pies to be printed will depend upon the subscription list, it 


will be well to subseribe iniumediately 


New paper.— Charles N. Baldwin, Esq. has issued propo 
sals for publishing in this ¢ ity anew semi weekly new spaper, 
to be entitled the “ Scrutinizer.” An independent press 
has long been wanted in New-York. Mr. Baldwin holds a 
pen which never will remain idle at the expense of truth. I 
will be remembered that this gentleman formerly edited the 
Republican Chronicle, and held up to public contempt a knot 
of unprincipled adventurers, engaged in lottery swindling. In 
his prospecius he promises much. He will, no doubt, keep 
his word; and if he does, bis paper will be invaluable. It 
should be patronized by every friend to justice. But we will 
jet him speak for himselt. The following will explain bis 
views. —* Periodical publications are so numerous at the pre 
sent day, that we should scarcely venture betore the public 
again, did we not perceive the necessity of the establishment 
of an independent journal ja this metropolis that would dar 
to advance the frudh, and expose vice in all its deformity, re 


|| gardiess of bribes, threats, or the influence of wealth; alike | from this establishment, not one cent of winch could the old 


'| gentleman have ever fingered, had the Post Master General 
given his deputies such instructions as those of which we now 
|complain. ‘There are, perhaps, more than fifty of our contem- 
poraries who can make the same statement; and as every year 
is producing new attempts of this kind, it would be hazarding 
little to assert, that, if such a barrier is to remain in the path 
of enterprizing genins, the joss to the national revenue will 
not be less than one hundred thousand dollars per annum! 


junmoved by friendly feelings toward the violater of justice, 
‘and uninfluénced by the colossal power of any monied aristo- 
cracy. In the establishment of the * Scrutinizer,” we have | 
the public good in view ; and intend, as far as our efforts will || 
enable us, to reveal to this injured community, the machina- 
tions, tricks, intrigues, and frauds, of corrupt men, whether 

| concerned in banks, insurance companies, lotteries, the lobby, 
the state legislature, the congress of the United States, or any 
public office of trust or profit whatever; relying on the friend. | Mem. We would remark to the post-master at Woodville 
ly aid of those who may have it in their power to give us such | N. C. that if he was compelled to return the prospectus, there 
information as we may not he in possession of, for which we, is no law that could prevent his first writing a few good signa- 
shall ever entertain a deep sense of gratitude. We do not) tures at the bottom, and then our triend, W. would have wil 
intend to make war upon the monied institutions of our city) lingly paid the double-postage Quere. Are there not some 

|generally ; bat when we find an arrogant knave, assuming a) men who will strain at a gnat and swallow acamel? We mere- 

superiority over his honest and industrious neighbours, mere-, ly ask for information 

||ly because he has, and does exercise the power to rob an in-| 





stitution whose funds are introsted to his care by the unsus- 
pecting steckhoiders, we shall feel it a duty incumbent upon 
us to unmask the villain, and drag him forth in all his deform- 
ity, to expiate his crimes on the scaffold of public opinion. 
The late unexampled failures among our chartered compa- 
nies, have predaced an unusnal excitement in the public 
mind, and contributed, more than any other cause, to create | 
distrust among our tradesmen ; and, consequently, a general 
|stagnation of business. The columns of the Scrutinizer shall 
| be tree from the bickerings of party politicians, or the vulgar 
abuse of private character, as neither of these subjects can 
contribute to the public good. It is our intention te give a 
faithful and impartial report of the trials of the individuals 
who have been recently indicted by our Grand Jury, for im 
proper mapavement in various banking and insurance com- 
panies, together with a report of ail other cases that may be 
of peculiar interest to readers. We will make copious ex- 
tracts from foreign and domestic journals, and give a complete 
summary Of passing events. Scientific and literary intelli 
gence, shall receive a due share of attention, and the drama 
will not pass unnoticed) Well written commnnications shall 
be inserted, and all matters worthy of record will find a place 
in our columns In short, no exertions on our part shall be 
wanting to entitle the Scrutinizer to the favour and patronage 
of aliberal and candid people. The Scrutinizer will be issued 
on Wednesday and Saturday of each week, (commencing as 
early in September as practicable) at five dollars per annum, 
payable half yearly in advance. Advertising patrons will be 
charged twenty dollars per annum, paper incladed. Tran- 
sient advertisements will be conspicuously inserted at the| 
| usual rates.” 








Tax on Genius.—Since the publication of some remarks, in 
this paper, on the proposed volume of our friend Wood 
worth’s Melodies, he has received numerous letters from post 
masters ol the first respectability, inviting him to send them 

‘ subscription papers, for the purpose of procuring subscribers 
to the work. Encouraged by such applications, which, of 
course, came free of expense, Mr. W. sent proposals, not only 
to the applicants, but also to several other post masters, who 
reside ia villages where a literary taste is known to be culti 
vated. Some of the latier have returned the same, withoul 
signatures, not franked. but enclosed in an additional enve 
lope, and charged double postage ! and this they do, it is said, 
in conformity to the instructions of the Post-Master General ! 
| Now, with all due respect to the powers that be, we would 
humbly ask, what object is intended to be effected by thus! 
levying a direct tax upon native genius, and American litera 
ture ? Is it toincrease the national revenue? We ean prove, 
in a very few lines, that, if persisted in, this species of perse 
eution will rob the United States’ treasury of at least one 
hundred thousand dollars per annem! If our men in “ high 
places,” will not, or cannot calculate for themselves, we will 
make calculations for them. It is a fact, that most of the 
periodicsls in the United States were established solely and 
entirely by the vei y means against which this new crusade of | 
power is directed; and could not, with the limited resources | 
of the proprietors, have been brought into existence by any 
other process. Had this spirit of Vandalism then prevailed, 
the revenue, vow arising from the transportation of such pub- 
lications, would all be lo-t to the nation. But let us descend 
to facts; and take our own paper asanexample. It is now 
a little more than three years since we issued our first pros 
pectus, and sent one thousand of them to as many different 
post masters. Had they been returned, without signatures, 
and charged with double postage, the Mirror could never 
have seen the light! and the double letters must have been 
sent to Washington, as our pecuniary means were not then 
sufficient to take them up. But, thank Heaven, and a liberal 
policy, a better system then existed. The thousand little 
crumbs which we thus “ scattered upon the waters,” were 
returned tv us, ** after many days,” in more than that number 


of good and permanent patrons. Now, it requires but a limit- 
ed knowledce of arithmetic to discover that the postage on a 
thousand weekly papers, sent by mail, over one hundred miles, 
amounts te twer ty dollars per week, which is rather more tha 

@ thousai d deliers per annum, which Uncle Sam is receiving 


sand engravings ? 
respecting this work, but we can have none of our own, as it 
is not likely we will be permitted to read the book. We will, 


Biographical Sketches.—A new work, entitied ** Biogra- 


phical Sketches of British characters recently deceased, ’ com 
mencing with the acces-ion of George the fourth, comprising 
two hundred and thirty subjects, has just issued from the Lon- 
don press. “ As this work is of prodigious expense,” say the 


British reviewers, “it is probable that only atew copies will 


pass into the hands of the public ; for who can afiord to pur- 
chase aii the portraits of two hundred avd thirty persons 
amounting in number to perhaps fifteen hundred or two thou 


”” There are various opinions expressed 


therefore, content ourseives with one solitary extract, which 
is the best we have seen :—** Thowas Couits, born 1731; died 
February 24th, 1822. This gentieman adds to the many in 


stances of good fortune which attends the emigration of Scot- 
tish youths from their bleak and mountainous country to a 
more southern and gevial climate Mr. Coutts rose from a 
junior partner to be the head of one of the first banking con- 
cerns in Europe, and himself the wost opulent banker of his 


day ; he left to his widow an immense fortune, besides having 
portioned his three daughters by his first marriage This vast 
accumulation of property, the result of industry and acuteness 
was obtained without any shade being cast wpon bis character 


for in all Coutt’s extensive transactions, during along life, hi 


fair and honourable dealings with the p> blic were never call 


ed in question The detail of Coutt's private tife is full of ro 


mance : he was twice married, but nothing could be more 
dissimilar than the moral result of each. When a very young 
man, and living in the banking-house in the strand, Coutts be 
came attached to a handsome and deserving female, then re 
siding in a humble station under the same roof: she became 
his wife ; and from this disinterested union three daughter 
sprung, who all formed honourable and noble marriages—be 
came women of rank—and by their alliances raised Coutt 
above the station of plebeian opulence : they joined the prids 
and pretensions of blood to the influence and power of wealth 
If Coutts had possessed a well-organized mind, he could have 
had nothing more to wish for: ambition, in its highest dight 
had been amply gratified, and with the preservation of every 
moral principle. ‘This state of respectability continued until 
that period of existence, when the thoughts of most men turn 
from the present to a future state: not so, however, wiil 
Coutts—a sudden and unlooked for change took place. Ma 
ny years after the settlement of his children, when this golden 
banker was advanced beyond the usual life of man, he was 
suddenly enamoured with a young and lively actress, that 
struck his fancy on the boards of Drury-lane: the mutual 
temptation, though from contrary impulses, was too powerfu! 
for these frail beings to resist:—Miss Mellon's charms sub 
dued his priaciples, and the ‘ rich man’s ore’ overcame he 
scruples. [tis a melancholy task to pursue a once honourable 
and upright character, until infirmity, imbecility, and old 
age,—* sans eves, sans teeth, sans every thing,’—sinks int 
the doting, immoral, and nauseous debauchee. Had 1 
pleased death to have cast his dart at Coutts at that period ¢ 
his life when most of us feel his fatal sting, it would have 
been fortunate for the posthumoas reputation of this w eak ol 
man. Coutts took this young actress under his protectiou 
settied an ample fortune ov her, and she became his c/« 
amée in public and private, until the death of his first wile 
when, shame to relate—for the pen hesitates to record tie 
fact—in eight and forty hours after, in defiance of all dut 
and decorum, he led Miss Mellon to the altar, and she becam« 
the second wife of Coutts, betore the remains of his first had 
received the last sacred earthly duties. What a pitiable tal 
is this to be told of poor mortality! Coutts lived seven year: 
after, placing his person, his tortune, and his fame, at the en 
tire disposal o° his liberal, open-hearted, and, (I really be 
lieve) grateful and attentive wife: at his death, a short wil! 
was produced, by which he bequeathed the whole of his vast 
property, amounting to near a miliion sterling, to the sole and 
ineontrolled use of Mrs. Coutts: the Marchioness of Bute 
Couniess of Guildford, Lady Burdett, and his numerous grand 
hildren, all emitted !!! That act must in itself be bad, which, 
if the example was to be followed by others, would looses #1! 
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the social relations in life, and disorganize the whole moral 
system of the world. In this man, what became of the ties 
of consanguinity ? the parental throbs and feelings for his off- 
spring and their issue at the moment of expiring life? The 
first law of nature, that which binds blood to blood, was, in 
Coutts, a blank ; he was different trom the rest of his species, 
and we turn with horror from so unnatural a being.” 


Vivian Gray.—This novel, issued trom the press in this 
city last week; and, considering its popalarity in England, 
it has been a long time in making its appearance this side ot 
the water. We do wot intend to enter into the warm discus 
sion which has, for some time, existed respecting the name 
of its author; but we shall briefly give the opinion we have 
formed of it from a single, and rather hasty perusal. Shoald 
this opinion prove to be incorrect, it may, at least, claim the 
merit of being wholly unbiased by the remarks of others ; tor 
we have not read any preceding review of the work. |: is 
comprised in one smal! volume, and the outlive of the story 
may be given in very few words. 

Vivian Gray is the only child of a gentleman of moderate 
fortune, (so, at least, it would be called in Europe,) who be- 
longed to the more indolent and anambitious class of the 
London literati. Young Vivian remained at home, under 
the iuflueuce of extreme parental indulgence, long enouga to 
become what is called a spoilt child, (the graduaily devel- 
oping traits of this character are very prettily described,) 
when he is sent to a bearding school. From this, in due time, 
he is removed to another of higher character ; when, notwith- 
standing his growing propeusily to tan and waggery, and the 
wany symptoms of dandyism which begia to discover them 
selves, he makes very fair progress in his studies ; until, part 
ly from his own indi tion, and partiy from the treacherous 
machinations oi his fellow students, he is expel! 





d. He sow 
returned to his father’s house ; and, irom the eect of morti 








fication, or some other cause which his historian las not giv- 
en, settled dowa inte a most arduous and unwavering home- 
student. He, for a while, devoted himself ardently to the 
study of the Platonists ; and seemed in a fair way of Lecom- 
ing areal classical bookworm; wheu another revolution in 
luis feelings took place: the dormant passion of ambitioa was 
awakened, and he bezan to sigh tor the possession of power 
und dream of controlling the minds and hearts of men, and 
swaying the destinies of the nation. He directly gets ac- 
quainted with a courtier, the marquis oi Carabas; once pos- 
sessed of powertul influence in the cabinet, but now rather ov 
the wane, and gains his favour and countenance by suggesting 
certain plausibie pians tor forming and directing a new and 
powerful party in parlaiment; which, as they thought would, 
in all probability, soon become predominant. They immedi 
ately prepare to carry their plans into execution ; and princi- 
pally from the wondertul address which Vivian displays, the 
party is speedily organized; and a Mr. Cieavland, of late a 
disappointed and retived politician, and hitherto a bitter ene- | 
my of the marquis, ix coliexgued with him as a principal 
leader of the party. la the meantime, Vivian becomes ac 

quainted with Mrs. Felix Lorrain, the sister-in-law of the 
marquis, and a very strange kind of a woman. She is ana 

tive of Germany, considerably imbued with the superstitions 





of that country, and possessed of violent passions and a very 
depraved heart. She falls suddenly and violentiy in love 
with Mr. Cleavland,- though (shame upon her) he has a 
wife, and she a husband living ; and (still more shame upon 
her) she sometimes acts very much like being in love with 
Vivian Gray. Quarrels, however, take place between the la- | 
dy and both of the gentlemen, and to gratify her resentment, 
after an unsuccessful attempt to poison Vivian, she contrives 
to distract and disorganize the newly formed party; which, 
as it was composed of very discordant materials, could be 
done without much difficulty. The air. built castles of Vivian 
aud his friends are thus destroyed, and he incurs the resent- 
ment of all. He, however, takes ample vengeance on the fe 
male Judas, though he uses no other weapon than bis tongue ; 


by means of which he works her up into such a phre nsy of 
passion, that she bursts a blood vessel. The same evening he 
receives a challenge trom Cleavland, whom he meets ac 
cording to appomtment; and alter firing onee in the ai 
shoots him dead. Distraction and a burning fever immedi 
itely seize the homicide; and after being for some weeks 
confined to his bed. he recovers, makes a tour on the conti- 
nent, and finally settles in Germany, where we leave him, 
hunting the wild boar and pursuing various other active sports 
to occupy his mind, and prevent it from resting on his past 
crimes and misfortunes. 

The hero of this tale is certainly a most extraordinary 
phenomenon, if not a miracle. The sudden trans formas 
tion of the secluded bookworm and Platonic student, into a 
most active and artful politician, is certainly very astonish 
ag; especially if we remember that it took place when le 
kad numbered but very few years, and had scarcely acquired 
a beard. When we behold the youth, whose acquaintance 
with the world had been acquired only at school and iv his 
paternal mansion, displaying the most consummate skill and 
rnterprise in political iutrigue, and the most profound know- , 


ledge of the human heart, qualifications, we would imagine, 


which nothing short of long years of experience and obser 
|vation in courts and cabinets, and the world at large can 
give, we may be excused for looking upon him as the picture 
of something very marvellous, and not to be found in nature. 
The character of Mrs. Feiix Lorrain is another queer phe 

aowenon; so much so that we will not attempt any in 
quiry into its nature. The other characters, however, which 
are numerous, are generally drawn with great skill and dis 

crimination ; and bear evident marks of having their proto- 
types in real life. Many of them, indeed, are said to be por 

traits of living persons, whose likenesses are easily necognized 
by their acquaintance. Who those are, we will not attempt 
to point out; for having never visited London, we are as lit 

tle competent to the task as many who have. A cousiderable 
portion of the book is filled with dialogue ; of which there is 
alittle too much, and some parts of it are too trifling. Much 
of it, however, does credit to the abilities of the author ; and 
as far as we can judge, presents quite a true picture of the 
frivolities, the scandal, and the motley conversation of Eng 

lish high life. Besides making his characters trifle, the au 

thor occasionally trifles himself; and, ia one instance, through 
a whole chapter; which, bating one or two grains of wheat 
in the bushel of chaff, is litthe better than insipid nonsense 

Phere is, however, a great deal of profound, philosophical 
remark, mingled with pithy and felicitous expressions, and 
abundance of wit, humour, and satire. We think, upon the 
whole, it can be nothing less than the work of a highly gifted 
mind ; whose natural endowments bave been improved by 
long cullivation and experience; and nao one, we believe, 








can read a tew of its commencing pages without contit 
to the eud before he breaks off trom the perusal. 


sue 


The biter bit.—A travelling tin merchant, (says the Schoharit 


Republican,) from the laud of * wooden nutmegs and hora gun 
i, 


flints,” while moving with his portable ware-house through an 


. 


noiug town, called upoa a very shrewd descendaut of Si 





Crispin, or in other words, a pretty “* wide aw ake" shoemaker, 
who, having on band a Plattsburgh dollar, thought the present 
opportuaity a very fine one tor disposmg of it—besides the ia- 
mortal honour he would acquire by having “taken tm a Yankee 
pediar,”’ a consideration of no small imporince, it being gen- 
erally believed a difficult point to accomplish. He aecording- 
ly bought a fin paste horne, and giving a fnowing wink to the 


by-standers, offered bis Plausburgh bill, aud requested his 





change. The pedlar looked grave, and shook his head—he 
did not like the bill, he said, tor be bad beard the bank was 
down. Crispin said, “ there was uo such thing—the report 
was set afloat by brokers and speculators, men not to be reed 
upon—the bills were perfectly good ; as good as specie—and 
as to that matter, a /ittle beter, because u was less trouble to 
carry it ; and all the spectators jomed with him, im recom 
mending the bill to be a good bill, auc the bark that issued at, 
w be a bank of “exceeding good repute.” The bill beau so 


highly recommended, the wisuspecting pediar put it in his pock 
et, and handed out the change—the by-staiders puton long 
jaces—the shoemaker laughed behind bis ears, and no on 
looked read/y honest but the pedlar. But tadimg did not stop 
here; Crispin, elated with his sucec 8s, ofTered to sell the man 
of tina lot of shoes, at a reduced price, for cash Phe polar 
bargained for them at S10—ceposited the shoes im the cart- 
box—-paid the amount in Plattsburgh bills--and drove leisurely 
off, whistleing the old tune of * catch a weasel asiee; 

Park Vheatre —This Theatre opeved on Monday evening for 
the season. Duriag the recess many judicious alterations and im- 
provements have been effected. The two large pillars on each 
side of the stage, that used, in crowded houses, materially to 
obstruct the sight of a considerabie portiou of the audience, 
have been removed ; the house has likewise been tresh painted, 
and ina manger which reflects creat credit on those concern 
ed ; the decoratious on each side of the stage. and the drapery 
above, are very good—the ceiling is excelient; of the patting 
on the sides of the baxes, we canuot speak so favoural:ly, it us 
too showy, and in part destroys the eflect of the other painting 
a 


there is, besides, a similarity of c mag between nu and the 


sides, which imparts an aur of sameness to the general view, 
and which might easily have been avoided. A new diop scene 
2 


by ——, drew down some applause; it is a well executed 





piece, repre g the rums of Grecian temples, with moun- 





tains in ihe distance 

Che pieces announced in th: softhe day for the evening's 
entertainment Were Paul Pry, aad Twas 1, butin consequence 
of the non-arrival of Mr. Barnes, She Stoops to Conquer, and 
Nprigs of Laurel, were substituted ou the spur of the moment 
such being the case, it would perhaps be unlair te say much 
about the perlormauce ; we may remark, however, that Mr 
Foot and Mrs. Wheatley, were respectable as Mr. and Mrs 
Hardeastic, Mrs. Sharpe was easy and at home in Miss Ne- 
ville, and Mrs. Hilson’s Miss Hardcastle was a spirited and 


graceful performance. There was a great deal more noise! 


thag humour in Mr. Hilson’s Tony Lampkin, with a super- 
abundance of oaths, and a sickening repetuion of words and 
sentences. The princips! performers were warmly cheered on 
their first entrance, by a respectable, but not a crowded audi- 
ence; few ladies attended, and we were sorry to observe that 
among those who were present, (here were several with bats on 
isis in bad taste ; the season is now beginning, and we wish the 
bi: es would unanimousiy adopt the practice of coming in full 
dress to the lower tier of boxes. le woud add much to the in 
dividual and collective appearance of the temales, and give 


quite a luminous eflect to the lower part o1 the house, 


Lafayette Theatre. —A new, splendid melo drama, entitled 
4... Avenger, or Moor of Sicily, has been lately produced on 
these boards, and performed live times, to ov erflowing 
houses. It is, we believe, founded on the same historical 
jacts which gave birth to Mrs. Hen 
some beautiful extracts from which we gave in the Mirror, 
on the 23d of October, 1884. We have never witnessed a 
piece which gave such universal satisiaction 
is some of the hapriest efforts of Grain, Jones, and Huggins 
The conflagration by moonlight is, we believe, mitable 
Since our last votice of this establishment, Mrs. Duff has been 
re-engaged, and is now attracting very respectable houses. 





u's Lexpers of Palermo ; 


The scenery 





Summar, .—Several cases ot the small-pox have recently 


occurred m New-llavea. The tolliowing melancholy confes 





sion, is cop.ed trom twe back of a twenty dollar bauk note. It 





is disiressimgly pathetic * Go, go '--twelve months ago I was 


worth two thousand of your amount, but alas, to-day, | am now 


wot worth one dollar Uh, Cotton ' Cotton'' Cotton!!!" A 
hf ing twu'e was ted to the altar, a lew weeks ago, in 
Manetta, b:refo ted A young man, by nome, William Mac 

bee, Was shot in the stroets of Lean gton, by Thomas Park 


During an election at Bui imgvon, Indiana, on the Uh instant, 
a man by the name o} Dogas, was stabbed with a kuife by a 
Mr. Riddic, with whom he was fighting 
A trave 


Livingston, going down, the 


Bogas was in great 





eron the Piwe Orchard, said that the Chan- 
vorth River, “ looked like 


danges 


ce 





a shoe, and ber two pipes, ike two hehted segars The sea 
serpent bas been seen off Long B iy, on the coastot South Ce 

rolina, it appeared to be elout nifty feet in length. Mr. Joseph 
M'Dhenny,o Philace plone, bas manntactured a pair ot scissors 


that weighs but one-f/thot a grain. tt would require twenty. 





eight thousand sack ustiuments to weigh a pound. The sum 
of exght thousand jour banded and weoty-eight dollars, was 
tions, &c. by the Treasurer of the American 
Bible Society, duriag the mouths of May and June last Live 


received in dow 


rattlesnakes are exlulitung in Boston. A new one has been adver- 


tised im the follow mg style. * Me is a bne, 





ly, light spwited 
fellow, thirteen years old It is said that thirty-thousand per 
ons assembled at Howard's Park, Baltunore, to hear the eulo- 
gv on Jefferson and Adams. Mr. Maywood has arrived in 
Utica, and was to make bis first appearance in Richard the 
Third, on Wednesday tast Mrs 


there. TLhere is considerable opposition to theatrical entertain- 


Williams had alse arrived 


nents in our Western towns dla village s \ vers calm remon 


strance ogaimst them has appeared ina Unea paper, and the 


editor says tt contams the seatiments of many Te epectable - 





habitants. A preyect ts now on foot im Philack lphia, for the 





erection of an acdditiona! th On Ff riday, three themen 
oponed a scription, hari wed their own names down 
for five hundred dollars each. The Ohio Press, says the fol 
owing 15 4 tact lathe neighbour ug count) a widower whic 
had acted the part of a brute and a tyrant to his first Wile, went 


shortly atter ber demise, to pay his respects to a widow, who 
like t 





uiter, bad not the best reputation for suavity of man 
temper: “ Well, s 





ver, and meekness lam, | am come to 





ec you,” said be. ** Well,” replied she, “ You may just clear 





out aga.n, for Pil have nothing todo with you. You need'n: 

thik t t You abused and whipt your first wife; and I 

know what kindof a leliow MM are Vos, I did, and if I 

Ld serve you im We sam way, Td give you a most in- 

feraa!l good thrashmg every ime you deserved it.” Strange as it 
appear, they were uaited io the blisstul bands of matr 








mony in three da ifterwards ! 


“ Was ever woman in this humour woo'd * 
“ Wasever womau to this humour won?” 


We lepe there are not many more such womer 


MARRIED, 
On the 3d ult. Rev. Mr. Williams, aged 79 years, to Miss 


Polly Candle, aged 14 years ; both of Green River Hollow. 


W bate'er is odd on Hy men’ 
The wags in rhyme willt 
V hether in court: hip, name, or age, 
The married ont s have wise'd ut 
Dut een though withiogs make a re 
And whins severel. vandle 
When lite’s poor lamp is gui g ont 
"Tis wise te cet a Vandie : 
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THE MINSTREL. < 


— 


ON THE DEATH OF C. M. VON WEBER. 


f 
if 


| Set to music, and sung during the late magnificent funeral cere- | 





t 


BY MRS. HEMABSS. 


1 come, I come! ye have call’d me long, 

I come o'er the mountains with light and song 
Ve may trace my step o'er the wakening earth, 
By the winds which tell of the vivlet’s birth, 

By the primrose-stars in the shadowy grass, 

By the green leaves opening as I pass. 

I have breathed on the south, and the chestnut flower: 
By thousands, have burst from the forest-bowers, 
And the ancient graves, and the fallen fanes, 
Are veil'd with wreaths on Italian plains. 

But it is not for me, in my bour of bloom, 

To speak of the ruin or the tomb ! 


T have pass’d o'er the bills of the stormy North, 
Aod the larch has bung all bis tassels forth, 

The fisher is out on the sunny sea, 

And the rein-deer bounds through the pasture free 
And the pine bas a fringe of softer green, 

And the moss looks bright where my step has been. 


I have sent through the wood-paths a gentle sigh, 
And call’d out each voice of the deep blue sky, 
From the night-bird’s lay through the starry time 
In the groves of the soft Hesperian clime, 

To the swan’s wild note by the Iceland lakes, 
When the dark fir-hougb into verdure breaks. 


From the streams and founts | have loosed the chain 
They are sweeping on to the silvery main, 

They are flashing down from the mountain-brows, 
They are flinging sproy on the forest boughs, 

They are bursting fresh from their sparry caves, 
And the earth resoun ds with the joy of waves, 


Come forth, 0 ve children of gladness, come! 
Where the violets lie may be now your home 

Ve of the rose-cheek and dew-bright eve, 

And the bounding footstep, to meet me fly, 

With the lyre, and the wreath, andjthe joyous lay 
Come forth to the sunshine—T may not stay 


Away from the dwellings of care-worn mer, 
The waters are sparkling in wood and glen, 
Away from the chamber and dusky hearth, 
The young leaves are danciog in breezy mirth, 
Their light stems thrill to the wild-wood strain 
And Youth is abroad in my green domains 


But ye '—ve are changed since ve met me last, 

A shade of earth has been round vou cast 

There is that come over your brow and eve 

Which speaks of a world where the flowers must aie 
Ve smile! but your smile hath a dimness yet— 

Ob! what have ye look’ on since last we met’ 


Ye are changed, ve are changed '—and 1 see not here 
All whom I saw in the vanish'd year ! 

There were graceful heads, with their ringlets bright, 
Which tossed in the breeze with a play of light; 
There were eves, in whose glistening laughter lay, 
No faint remembrance of dull decay, 


There were steps that flew o'er the cowslip’s head 

As if for a banquet al! earth were spread ; 

There were voices that rung through the sapphire sky, 
And had avt a sound of mortality ! 

Are they gone ’--is their mirth from the green bill, passed 
Ve have look’d on Death since ye met me last! 


I know whence the shadow comes o'er ye now, 

Ye have strewn the dust on the sunny brow ! 

Ye have given the loveiy to the earth’s embrace, 
She hath taken the fairest of Beauty's race ! 

With their laughing ey es and their festal crown, 
They are gone from amongst you in silence down. 
They are gone from amongst you, the bright and fair, 
Ye have lost the gleam of their shining hair! 

Dut 1 know of a world where there falls no blight, 

T shall find them there, with their eves of light! 
Where death, midst the blooms of the morn may dwel! 
L tarry no longer—tareweill, farewell! 


The summer is hastening, on soft winds borne, 

Ye may press the crape, ye may bind the cor 

For me, I depart to a brighter shore, 

Ye are mark’d by care, ye are mine no more, 

I go where the lov'd who have leit you dwell, 

An@ the flowers are not Death's ;—fare ve well, forewell 
eed 


«GO, AND SIN NO MORE.’ 


Oh! woman, if by simple wile 

Thy soul has stray'd from honour’s trac! 
‘Tis merey only can beguile, 

By gentle ways, the wanderer back 


The stain that on thy virtue lies, 
Wash'd be thy tears, may vet deca. 

As clouds that sully morning skies 
May all be swept in showers away 


Go, go—be innocent, and live— 

The tongues of men may wound thee sore 
But heav’n in pity can forgive, 

And bid thee “ go, and sin no more” 


|“ Oberon.” 








=! monies in the Cathedral, in honour of the distinguished anthor of | 
THE VOICE OF SPRING. a ,- 


Weep, for the word is spoken— 
Mourn, for the knell hath knoll’d— 
The master chord is broken, 

And the master hand is cold! 
Romance hath lost her minstrel, 
No more his magic strain 

Shall throw a sweeter spell around 
The legends of Almaine! 


His fame had flown before him 

To many a foreign land 

His lays were sung by every tongue 
And harp'd by every hand ; 

He came to cull fresh laurels ; 

But fate was in their breath, 

And turn’d his march of triumph 
Into a dirge of death ! 


O! all who knew him, lovw'd him ; 
For with his mighty mind, 

He bore himself so meekly— 

His heart—it was so kind ' 

His wikily warbling melodies— 
The storms that round them roll— 
Are types of the simplicity 

And grandeur of his soul! 


Though years of ceaseless suffering 

Had worn him to a shade, 

So patient was his spirit, 

No wayward plaint he made 

E’en Death himself seem’d loath to scare 
His victim pure and mild, 

And stole upon him quietly 

As slumber oer a child! 


Weep, for the word is spoken— 
Mourn, for the knell hath knoll’d— 
The master chord is broken ' 
The master hand is cold! 
SNCS 
LOVE’S EMBLEM 


Tis said Love's emblem is the rose 
Which blooms so fair at morn, 

But withers away ere evening's close, 
And leaves behind its thorn. 

Beheve it not—'mid winter's snow 
The laurel rears its head, 

Its leaf as fresh as in summer's glow 
Though all around be dead ; 

In this, in this, the emblem sure 
Of heart-felt love is seen :— 

As the spotless snow of Heaven, pure 
As the laurel, ever green. 

OAL 


THE WORLD TO COME 


If all our hopes and all our fears 

Were prisoned in life’s narrow bound; 
If, travellers through this vale of tears 
We saw no better hope beyond: 

Oh, what would check the rising sigh, 
What earthly thing could pleasure give 
Oh, who would venture then to die— 
Uh, who would venture then to live? 


Were life a dark and desert moor, 
Where mists and clouds eternal spread 
Their gloomy veil behind, before, 

And tempests thunder over head ; 
Where not a sunbeam breaks the gloom 
And nota flow'ret smiles beneath ; 
Who could exist in such a tomb— 

Who dwell in darkness and in death 


And such were life, without the ray 
From our divine religion given ; 

‘Tis this that makes our darkness day : 
Tis this that makes our earth a heaven. 
Bright is the golden sun above, 

And beautiful the flowers that bloom. 
And all is joy, and all is love, 

Reflected from the world to come 








| 


| 


SONG 
Go, ah, go' this fond delay 
Only adds to parting sorrow 
Go, ah, go! I could not say 
Adieu, shouldst thou await the morrow 
Go, ah, go! this simple wile, 
Lingering still, cannot avail thee. 
Go, ah, go! that tearful smile 
Tells that, else, the power will fail thee 
Go, ah, go! the parting o'er, 
Hope extinct, I can resign thee. 
Go, ah, go! when seen no more, 
Memory’s seat shall still enshrine thee 
Go, ah, go! while yet is mine 
he power, the will, to bid thee sever. 
Go, ah, go' the triumph’s thine; 
Fare thee well! farewell, for ever. 
i eaetitiemtiatunienianeieatiiaal 
TO iDA. 
No, Ida no; Love ne'er entered in this breast 
Ne’er did my heart receive so soft a guest: 
Tis cased in crystal, rivetted with steel ; 
Oft sees the dart which it cannot feel. 
Tis true, I've sometimes thought, some image here 
Had fix'd its throne—fancied the shadow dear, 
But as the object passed, the vision, too, 
Faded, grew faint, then vanished from my view 
| then discerned ‘twas but reflection ; light 
Phat glanced upon the surface, polished bright 
Now love, to me, appears a holy flame, 
Scarce seen on earth; perhaps ‘tis known by name, 
‘Tis pure, celestial, tender, and refined ; 
“ The chaste endowment of the immortal mind.” 
"Twas formed to raise the soul, refine the bliss 
Of promised worlds, and sweeten even this. 
‘Tis free from earth-born thoughts, or low desires. 
But lights a torch at virtue’s sacred fires. 
If once the bosom feels its magic sway, 
Time ne'er can chase the favourite guest away 
The much-loved form, in fancy, ever near, 
The voice, whose music to our soul is dear, 
May be unheard, unseen for many a day, 
But hope, sweet hope, will keep it from decay 
—_—_—S— 
TO A FRIEND 
Yes, thou art changed ; the calm, sweet smile 
That used to deck thy lip, have flown; 
Care has been busy—falsehood’s wiles 
Have chill'd a heart so like my own. 
It is not Time has robb'd thy brow 
Of its soft polish, smooth and bright; 
Few years have passed away, since thou 
Wore that sweet smile of placid light 
‘Tis withering, pining, secret Care 
Has stolen the roses from thy cheek 
And injured feelings planted there, 
Traces that eloquently speak. 
I grieve to feel the chilling truth, 
That grief has traced that heart of thine 
That one | loved in early youth, 
Should own a fate too much like mine 
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Exo: 


Barn 
Swe ou 

THE OCEAN, 
The ocean has its silent caves, 
Deep, quiet and alone ; 
Though there be fury on the waves 
Beneath them there is none 
The awful spirits of the deep 
Hold their communion there ; 
And there are those for whom we wee; 
The young, the bright, the fair 
Calmly the wearied seamen rest 
Beneath their own blue sea ; 
The ocean's solitudes are blest, 
For there is purity. 
The earth has guilt, the earth has care 
Unquiet are its graves; 
But peaceful sleep is ever there, 
Beneath the dark blue waves. 
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